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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE stall-holders presented a singularly 
fresh and unworn appearance, considering 
how much they had undergone, as they 
gradually put in an appearance at their 
stalls on the following day, and gathered 
together in little knots to compare notes as 
to their sufferings, and here and there to 
allude incidentally to their takings—which 
certainly seemed disproportionate to the 
exertions of which they were the result. 
The fancy-dress idea on which Mrs. Halse’s 
whole soul had been set in March had been 
abandoned when Mrs. Halse found a fresh 
hobby in April; and each lady wore that 
variety of the fashion of the day which 
seemed most desirable in her eyes, All 
the dresses were very “smart,” and as 
their wearers moved about, visiting one 
another’s stalls, exchanging greetings, and 
inspecting one another's wares with critical 
eyes, they showed to conspicuous advantage. 
For, during the first hour at least, the stail- 
holders and their satellites, male and female 
—a mere handful of people in the great 
hall—had the entire place with all its 
decorations to themselves. 

It was the cheap day, however, and as 
the afternoon wore on the hall gradually 
filled with that curious class of person 
which is always craving for any link, how- 
ever “sham,” with the fashionable world, 
and makes it a point of self-respect to 
attend all public functions in which 
“society” chances to be engaged. These 
far-off votaries of fashion walked about, 





looking not at the stalls, but at the ladies 
in attendance on them, turning away as a 
rule in stolid silence when invited in 
mellifluous tones to buy; or perhaps invest- 
ing a shilling when long search had 
resulted in the discovery of a twopenny 
article to be had for that sum, for the sake 
of making a purchase from one of the 
leaders of fashion; some of them, with a 
vague notion that it was fashionable to 
“know every one,” kept up a great show 
of talk and laughter, and were constantly 
seeing acquaintances on the other side of 
the hall—with whom they never by any 
chance came in contact. But no one spent 
more than five shillings, and the stall- 
holders began to find the position pall. 

“T call this deadly!” said Mrs, Halse, 
subsiding into a chair, and looking up 
pathetically at Julian Romay ne, who stood 
by. Julian should have been in attend- 
ance at the stall next but one, where Mrs. 
Pomeroy and his mother reigned, but Mrs, 
Halse, in view of the exertions before her, 
had summoned to her aid about a week 
before Miss Hilda Newton, and Miss Hilda 
Newton was looking irresistibly bewitching 
to-day in a big yellow hat. Her spirits, 
also, bore the strain of the proceedings 
better than did those of the other young 
ladies. 

‘Suppose we pick out some things— 
cheap things”—with a little grimace— 
‘and go about among the people and try and 
sell them,” she said now adventurously, 
looking up into Julian’s face, with her 
pretty black eyes dancing. ‘I’ve done it 
heaps of times at bazaars, and it always 
goes well. Let us try, Mr. Romayne.” 

Mr. Romayne was by no means loth, and 
a few minutes later his mother, whose 
eyes had been covering Mrs. Halse’s stall 
all the time she tried to persuade into a 
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purchase a sharp-faced girl, whose sole 
object was a sufficiently prolonged inspec- 
tion of Mrs. Romayne’s dress to enable her 
to find out how “that body was made,” 
saw them sally forth together laughing and 
talking in low, confidential tones. Her 
lips tightened slightly ; the reappearance 
of Miss Newton had found Mrs, Romayne’s 
dislike to the pretty, opinionated, self- 
reliant girl as active and apparently un- 
reasoning as it had been on her previous 
visit. 

“What a very good idea!” she said now 
suavely, turning to Mrs. Pomeroy who sat 
by, a picture of placid content, and indi- 
cating the adventurous pair as they dis- 
appeared among the people. ‘ We must 
try something of the sort, I think. Maud, 
dear ”—Miss Pomeroy had recently become 
Maud to Mrs, Romayne—“ do you see? I 
really think something might be done 
in that way.” 

Miss Pomeroy, who was standing in 
front of the stall, a charming and ap- 
parently quite inanimate figure in white, 
assented demurely, and Mrs. Romayne, 
looking round for a man, caught the eye of 
Loring. He came to her instantly. 

** You'll do capitally,” she said brightly, 
and Miss Pomeroy, making no objection to 
the proceeding, was started forth with 
Loring, the latter carrying a small stock-in- 
trade, to emulate Miss Newton and Julian. 
That stock-in-trade was quite untouched, 
however, when about a quarter of an hour 
later they returned to the stall a little hot 
and discomfited. 

“We haven’t made a success,” said 
Loring with a rather sardonic smile ; ‘* Miss 
Pomeroy says I’m no good! Now there’s 
that fellow Julian doing a roaring trade!” 

Julian and Miss Newton, in point of fact, 
were at that moment visible returning to 
Mrs, Halse’s stall, evidently in high 
feather, all their stock sold out. Mrs. 
Romayne watched Julian counting his gains 
into Mrs, Halse’s hand, saying laughingly 
to Loring as she did so : 

“You are not boy enough for this kind 
of thing, I’m afraid!” And then Julian, 
with a final laughing nod, turned away 
from Mrs. Halse and came hastily towards 
his mother’s stall. 

“That's right!” said Mrs. Romayne 
gaily, ignoring the fact that he had 
evidently not come to stay. “I was just 
wanting you, sir, to go round with Miss 
Pomeroy, if she will kindly go with you, 
= get rid of some of our odds and 
ends |” 





Julian stopped short and flushed a 
little. 

“Tm awfully sorry!” he said. “T'll 
come back and do it with pleasure! But I 
have just promised to go round again with 
Miss Newton. I came to see if you could 
give us some change.” 

His mother supplied his wants smilingly, 
and he was gone. She had turned away 
with rather compressed lips when a voice 
behind her said half hesitatingly, half 
gushingly, and with a strong German 
accent : 

“We are surely unmistaken! ‘It is— 
yes, it must be, the much-honoured Mrs, 
Romayne !” 

Mrs. Romayne turned quickly and gazed at 
the speaker obviously unrecognisingly. Nor 
did the two figures with whom she was con- 
fronted look in the least like acquaintances 
of hers, They were young women of the 
plainest and most angular German type, 
shabbily dressed according to the canons 
of middle-class German taste. 

“She remembers us not, Gretchen !” 
began the younger of the two. And then a 
sudden light of recollection broke over Mrs. 
Romayne. They were two girls who had 
been training for musical career at Leipsic, 
whom it had been the fashion to patronise ; 
they had not developed as had been ex- 
pected, however, and she had entirely 
forgotten their existence, 

“Friulein Schmitz!” she said now 
with distant brightness, ‘Ah, of course ! 
How stupid of me! How do you do?” 

They were very loquacious. Mrs. Ro- 
mayne had heard all about their careers ; 
all the reasons that had led to their 
spending a fortnight in London; and was 
beginning to think that the moment had 
come for getting rid of them, when, having 
exhausted themselves in compliments on 
her appearance, they enquired after Julian. 

“ Though we have seen Mr. Romayne,” 
said the elder, “since, ah, but much since, 
we had the pleasure to see his mother. 
It was in Alexandria in the winter past— 
we hoped that some concerts there might 
be possible, but there is so much jealousy 
and favouritism—it was in Alexandria 
that we met him. He was travelling in 
Egypt, he told to us.” 

“Yes!” said Mrs. Romayne, smothering 
a yawn. ‘He was in Egypt——” she 
stopped suddenly, and her eyes seemed to 
contract strangely, ‘Where did you say 
you saw him ?” she said. 

“Tt was in Alexandria! He was there 
for the day only, and he was to us most 
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kind, He arrived in the morning early 
by the same train, and he showed us much 
until at night he left.” 

“ At Alexandria ?” 

“Surely! At Alexandria!” 

“You must have made a mistake, 
was some other place,” 

Mrs, Romayne’s tone was curiously un- 
like that in which she had conducted the 
early part of the conversation. It was 
sharp and direct. Fraulein Schmitz 
seemed to notice and resent the change. 

“But we have not made a mistake, I 
must assure you!” she said stiffly. “It 
was at Alexandria, We saw him go away 
in the train.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Mrs. 
Romayne was looking straight before her 
with those strangely contracted eyes; her 
lips a thin, pale line, The sisters waited 
a moment, evidently affronted. Then, 
finding that Mrs. Romayne took no notice 
whatever of them, they exchanged resent- 
ful glances, and the elder spoke. 

“We will say good-bye!” she said 
formally. ‘It is time that we were 
going ! ” 

Mrs. Romayne seemed to remember 
their presence—gradually only. Then she 
said quickly, and in a voice that sounded 
as though her throat were dry: 

You are going at once? Right out of 
the hall at once ?” 

** At once we are going, yes!” was the 
reply, and with a stiff inclination of their 
heads they moved away. 

Mrs. Romayne followed the two angular 
forms with her eyes until they reached the 
entrance and disappeared. Then she 
rwept a quick glance round the hall. 
Julian was at the further end deeply 
absorbed in his proceedings with Miss 
Newton. The Fraulein Schmitz had evi- 
dently been unseen by him. 

His mother looked at him for a moment 
with a strange, fixed gaze, and then she 
turned her eyes away mechanically, and 
moved her mouth with a little twitch as 
though she felt the muscles stiffening and 
knew that they must not take the lines 
they would; there was a deadly pallor 
about her mouth. At that instant Lor- 
ing came up to her with a witty satirical 
comment on the scene at which she was 
apparently gazing, and for the next few 
minutes she stood there exchanging gay 
little observations with him, the pallor 
never altering, her eyes never moving. 
= quite suddenly she turned towards 
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“T want some tea!” she said, ‘ Take 
me to the refreshment place, Mr. 
Loring !” 


Julian was threading his way to where 
she stood, and though she turned instantly 
in the direction of the refreshment stall, 
followed perforce by Loring, she passed 
close to him. He stopped and said some- 
thing, but she only nodded to him and 
went rapidly on. 

A great many other stall-holders were 
recruiting themselves with tea and ices, 
and they were all more or less in spirits, 
real or affected, at the approaching 
prospect of the end of their labours, 
Mrs, Romayne was instantly hailed as one 
of a very smart group, and took her place 
with eager, high-pitched gaiety. She did 
not go back to her stall, tea being over, 
but moved about the bazaar with restless 
vivacity, always with a little party in 
attendance, laughing and talking. She 
and Julian were dining with a large party 
of stall-holders at Mrs. Pomeroy’s; they 
were all to repair thither direct from 
the bazaar, and Mrs. Romayne took a 
detachment in her carriage. Only one 
instant of solitude came to her before the 
luxurious, hilarious meal ; only one instant, 
when the stream of descending ladies left 
her behind on an upper landing. In 
that instant, as if involuntarily and un- 
consciously to herself, the gaiety fell 
from her face like a mask, leaving it 
haggard and ghastly. She put her hand— 
it was icy cold—up to her head. 

* He told mo a lie!” she said to herself. 
“A lie! Ob, my boy!” 

She was very bright and witty as she 
and Julian drove home together, and the 
greyish whiteness which was stealing over 
her face was unnoticed by her son’s care- 
less eyes even when they stood in the 
well-lighted hall. 

“Are you going straight up, mother?” 
he said. “If so, I'll say good night. I 
want a cigar.” 

She paused a moment and looked at 
him with that indescribable tenderness 
which haunted her eyes at times as they 
rested on him, intensified a thousandfold. 

“T’'ll come and sit with you for a little 
while if you will have me,” she said, 

She tried evidently for her usual arti- 
ficial manner of expressing affection for 
him, and succeeded inasmuch as Julian 
noticed nothing beyond. But beneath the 
surface there was something not wholly 
to be suppressed—something which looked 
out of her eyes, trembled in her voice, 
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lingered in her touch as she laid her hand 
on his arm; something which, taken in 
conjunction with the shreds of affectation 
with which she strove to cover it, and the 
boy’s profound unconsciousness, was as 
pathetic as it was beautiful and strange. 

She drew him into his own little room, 
and then with a forced laugh at herself 
she pushed him gently into a chair, and 
insisted on waiting upon him—bringing 
him cigar, matches, ash-tray — anything 
she could think of to add to his comfort, 
laughing all the time at him and at her- 
self, and hugging those shreds of affectation 
close. Bui there was that about her, if 
there had been any one to see and under- 
stand, which made her one with all the 
many mothers since the world began who, 
with their hearts aching and bleeding with 
impotent pity and love, have tried to find 
some outlet for their yearning in the 
strange instinct for service which goes 
always hand in hand with mother’s love as 
with no other love on earth. 

She lit his match at last, and then kaelt 
down beside his chair. 

“My dearest,” she said, “my dearest, 
you shall have that two hundred —to- 
morrow if you like! You did not think me 
vexed about it, did you? You know I 
only want you to be happy, Julian, don’t 

ou?” 

Julian laid down his cigar with a merry 
laugh. “I should be a fool if I didn’t!” 
he answered, patting her hand with boyish 
affection. “ It’s awfully good of you, dear, 
and I’m frightfally grateful. I won't 
make such a fool of myself again.” 

Mra, Romayne put up her hand quickly. 
Don’t promise, Julian!” she said in a 
strange breathless way, “you might—you 
might forget, you know, and then perhaps 
you wouldn’t like to tell me! And I want, 
to know! I always want to know!” She 
stopped abruptly, an almost agonised 
appeal in her eyer, and Julian laughed 
again. 

“You shall know!” he said lightly. 
“ Bat it won’t happen again, really.” He 
paused a moment and then said : 

“You're going to write to Falconer, I 
suppose? You wouldn’t like to do it to- 
night, dear, would you? He would get the 
letter in better time if it was posted the 
first thing. You could do it at my table 
there |” 

Mrs. Romayne rose slowly to her feet 
without speaking. Julian did not see her 
face. 

* Yes!” she said at last, and her voico 





sounded rather hollow and far away, "I 
will do it to-night if you like.” She bent 
down and kissed him. ‘“‘Good-night!” 
she said, 

“Won't you write here?” said Julian 
in some surprise. 

“No, I'll go upstairs!” she answered, 
avd went out of the room. 

She went upstairs, moving slowly and 
heavily, straight to her dainty little 
writing-table, and sat down, drawing out 
a sheet of paper. She wrote the conven- 
tional words of address to Dennis Falconer 
and then she stopped suddenly and lifted | 
her face. It was ghastly, The eyes, sunken 
and dim, seemed to be confronting the very 
irony of fate. 





NAPLES AND THE NEAPOLITANS. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I, ; 

On my first day in Naples I was 
strolling at random up a fine broad road 
which seemed likely to lead me to a hill 
whence I could have a spacious view of 
Vesuvius, the Bay, and the city, when I 
heard a riot of whip-cracking behind me. 
There was nothing, of course, so very novel 
about that. But, at least to me, there was 
novelty about the vehicle whence the noise 
proceeded. It was a gilded coach, with 
glass panels, florid wood-carving for deco- 
ration, and long-tailed horses. Within 
was a coffin, with a magnificent pall of 
purple velvet embroidered with gold; and 
leaning against tho coffin, squatted upon 
their hams, were two men with short terra- 
cotta pipes between their teeth, They 
sang merrily while their comrade whipped 
up the horses. 

It was a Nespolitan funeral of the 
ordinary kind. The friends of the 
deceased had handed the body over to 
the undertakers or burial society who 
manage interments, and they had no more 
concern with their late departed brother 
or sister than if the corpse had been that 
of a dog. 

I dare say before the dead person was 
quite dead, the friends and relatives 
present in the house had all left him to 
himself. Not that they felt indifferent 
whether he lived or died, but they have 
so strong a distaste for the mere thought 
of death that, rather than behold his 
sufferings, or distress themselves with the 
idea that by-and-by they shall be like him, 
they prefer to abandon him with what we 
should regard as heartlessness of the most 
brutal kind. 
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They need a little understanding, these 
Neapolitans. When I had lived with them 
for a month, I felt that I had but just 
begun rightly to differentiate them. Their 
character may seem to be frivolous to 
the core, Yet there is a profundity in 
them not easily to be plumbed even by 
the priests to whom they make a pretence 
of confessing all their misdeeds. The 
priest absolves them from sins they have 
not committed; and they, with their 
frolicsome imaginations, flatter themselves 
they have thus obtained forgiveness for 
those other more heinous sins which they 
had in their memory while they lied at the 
confessional. 

One is not prone at first to think that 
much iniquity can underlie such a genial 
exterior as theirs. It is so charming to be 
accosted by them, with their sunny smiles 
and open countenances. They look as 
free from guile, or even the power of evil- 
doing, as the placid blue water of the Bay 
when Capri is seen on guard clear to the 
white houses of its uplands. But touch a 
spring, and how they are transformed ! 
Then they curse and glare, and gnash the 
teeth, and gesticulate with a swaying of 
the body which tells of the fiendish riot 
of the sudden passion within them; and 
perhaps in a moment there is a knife 
out, and with a quick flash it is sped to 
some one’s heart. 

Or the fury may lull as astonishingly 
as it began; and an hour later you may 
find the rager on his knees in the little 
church of the Virgin in Santa Lucia, 
imploring Heaven and the Madonna to 
forgive him his sins. There is a ghastly 
plaster cast of men and women with 
red flames to their waists set upon the 
altar before which he kneels, Somehow 
it soothes him. Anon, with a good- 
humoured word or two, the priest bids 
him begone to his home with a clear 
conscience, He may or he may not have 
killed the man he stabbed. The police 
may or may not be able to catch him. 
“The poor people,” says the priest, 
“cannot help sinning. We must not be 
too hard on them.” 

The Neapolitan wife is not terrified out 
of her wits by frenzies of this kind in 
her husband. Quite the contrary. She 
would think him but a pitiful fellow if 
he were always calm as a_ philosopher. 
She herself is not generally lamblike. 
Aud when her good man has worked him- 
self into such a state that he is almost 
incapable of action of any kind, she merely 





puts him to bed with fond phrases, and 
sends for the barber to relieve him of an 
ounce or two of blood. 

I suppose no people living have a more 
thorough faith in luck, good or ill, than 
the Neapolitans, It is because of their 
credulity and their dispositions. They wear 
medals and charms of different kinds, some 
to win good fortune, and others to keep 
evil fortune at adistance. If you tread on 
a Neapolitan’s toe in the street, possibly 
you will see his hand uplift itself with two 
of the fingers extended. This is to guard 
against “ jettatura,” or bewitchment, of 
which you may chance to be the agent, 
consciously or not. 

Yet, in spite of their manifold precau- 
tions against evil, these denizens of fair 
Naples are probably the most easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky people on the face of the 
earth, 

It will be remembered that in 1883. 
there was a great earthquake in Ischia, an 
island in the Bay of Naples. Thousands 
of people were killed and hurt, some 
buried alive for days. ‘Well, the Nea- 
politans were very generous in sending aid 
to Ischia. But they were also extremely 
brisk in referring to a certain little book 
of numbers with which they are a great 
deal more intimate than with anything else 
in the shape of literature. 

This little book is a curicus nonsensical 
piece of work—a string of common and 
abstract nouns, adjectives, etc., with num- 
bers attached to them: such words, for 
example, as “king,” “queen,” ‘“ bread,” 
“war,” “famine,” “husband,” “joy,” “cat,” 
“dog,” etc. It is the lottery-mongers’ vade- 
mecum, 

When, therefore, the calamity of Ischia 
was heard of, the Neapolitans immediately 
turned up the word “earthquake” in the 
precious little book. This was the founda- 
tion number of the series of three, which 
constitutes a ‘“terno.” To complete the 
series, some chose one word, some another, 
more or less apposite to the occasion—such 
as the day of the week and the day of the 
month, or the number corresponding to 
“death” and “island.” The odd thing 
was that when Saturday arrived, a“ terno” 
came out that actually brought a good deal 
of money into various Neapolitan homes. 

I have been told that “ glad,” or “ joy,” 
and “stone,” with the addition of the 
number corresponding to our great states- 
man’s age when he was staying in Naples 
two or three years ago, was a good invest- 
ment for those who tried it. 
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Naples is a city of gamblers. On 
Sunday afternoons, in certain parts of it, 
you may find yourself in a sort of Rag 
Fair, with ramshackle tables set up for 
roulette. I have often been diverted by 
watching the throng at these tables. The 
stake is but a halfpenny a turn. Yet the 
eager concentration on the faces of the 
crowd tells of the passion they feel for the 
sport. The proprietor of the table is the 
only cool man among them. His winnings 
are not trivial. I have marvelled that 
4 people so shrewd as the Neapolitans have 
put up with the manifestly defective poise 
and shady management of these litile 
“ hells,” 

So, too, the famous show of Punch and 
Judy, which flourishes here as nowhere 
else, is used chiefly as a pretext for “little 
gambles.” You do not perceive at first 
that this isso. You are fascinated by the 
comic inanities of Master Punch. Every 
one is grinning immoderstely—including 
the stately civic guard in his Sunday 
plumes, and with all his buttons burnished 
like mirrors —including, too, the bare- 
footed friar, who, poor fellow, since the 
disestablishment of the monasteries, has 
lived penuriously by begging his way 
through the world—and including your- 
self, if you are not past laughter. 

Auon, there is a pause. The moving 
spirit of Mr. Panch comes from beneath 
his curtain, with a bag in his hand. The 
bag contains numbered beans or balls. 
You pay your penny or halfpenny and 
take a bean or a bail. Then there is a 
drawing, and perhaps you win twopence 
or threepence, though it is conceivable 
that you win nothing. Then Mr. Punch 
begins to squeak afresh, and other spec- 
tators show their white teeth at him and 
laugh till they choke from over-exertion 
and the dust that is sure to be whirling 
about their heads in the breezy spring of 
the year, 

With such persistent devotion to specu- 
lation, you would suppose that the Nea- 
politans meet with sufficient reward to 
encourage them to continue spending the 
weekly “lira” or two on the lottery slip 
which they can buy in any street of the city. 
In fact, however, I imagine that it would be 
difficult to find a more impoverished set 
of beings than these light-hearted, impul- 
sive inhabitants of a lovely city, to whom 
the word “luck” is as the guiding, or 
rather the misleading, star of their lives. 
They are excellent workmen when they 
can persuade themselves to work. The 





average Neapolitan’s intelligence is almost 
phenomenal, but he does not focus it upon 
the best aims and objects. 

I verily believe that if Vesuvius were 
to break forth with an eruption even 
worse than that which buried Pompeii 
two thousand years ago, the first idea 
of a multitude of Neapolitans would be to 
rush to the lottery office and try their 
fortune with “ volcano,” “ explosion,” and 
“roin.” Nor would they be convinced 
of their folly until they had Vesuvian dust 
and ashes up to their chins. 

This refers mainly, of course, to the 
common Neapolitan who has lived all his 
life in Naples. The upper classes are much 
less credulous; nor would they, as a rule, 
think of recurring to the Church for any 
advice or consolation they might need. 
Yet they too are, or seem to be, a race 
apart from human beings elsewhere. They 
have a moral code of their own, which 
is none of the best, and they differ from 
northern Italians in their extraordinary 
vivacity, excitability, and early physical 
developement. 

One looks in vain, as a rule, for great 
beauty among the unmarried Neapolitan 
ladies. Their features are apt to be heavy, 
with a suggestion of alarming ponderosity 
by-and-by. But they win regard by their 
animation and a sort of general sympathy 
of demeanour which is not exactly o 
characteristic of our English girls, It is 
as if their hearts were almost too large for 
their bodies. 

Generosity is, indeed, one of the best 
traits in the Neapolitan character. The 
rich man is not unapproachable because of 
his wealth. He is on familiar speaking 
terms with his inferiors, and is ever ready 
to put his hand in his pocket. The 
number of charitable institutions in Naples 
is surprising. There are foundling hos- 
pitals for children who enter the world an- 
dowered even with a mother’s care. Every 
Sunday one meets gentlemen in the streets 
of Santa Lucia with badges on their 
breasts, and holding in their hands big 
loaves upon which you are invited to 
deposit a dole for the poor. These are 
voluntary helpers of impoverished Naples. 
At death a man may nowhere more easily 
be buried at the public expense than here. 
It does not matter so very much to him 
if he is interred somewhat carelessly in 
a pit which he shares with many others 
like himself. Again, if he prefers to give 
up the life of “lazzarone,” which, in 
spite of its attractions, is rather precarious, 
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where, except in Naples, would he find a 
poor-house capable of accommodating about 
five thousand paupers? This building is 
one of the marvels of the city. 

I used often to walk the streets of 
Naples with a young Neapolitan friend 
whose father had suddenly been reduced 
from wealth to poverty, He was 
@ passionate youth, prone to be at war 
with the constituted order of society, But 
one thing he could not, and would not do. 
Though he had been born in Naples, and 
was, therefore, presumably quite ac- 
customed to its sights of wretchedness as 
well as its matchless beauty, he never 
passed a beggar without either giving him 
a copper from his scanty store, or tender- 
ing a word of sympathy in a tone that was 
better than many coppers, 

It was characteristic of the same young 
Neapolitan that he would refuse a begging 
friar with a gesture that was almost 
ferocious. He had no patience with the 
Church. The very ardour of his nature 
led him astray here even as it stimulated 
him to be foolishly indiscriminate in his 
almsgiving. He fancied that because the 
Church in the past was famous—so he 
would say—for its tyranny and illiberality, 
it behoved him to requite all the clergy as 
much as possible with the scorn and 
contumely he could bestow upon them. 
He was too impetuous to see that modern 
Italy has been rather brutal in her treat- 
ment of these unfortunate monks, whom 
she has turned adrifé in a world for 
intercourse with which they have not 
been trained, and in which they meet 
with more slights than aids towards a 
livalihood. 

Look how the Neapolitans subscribe 
money when any special call is made upon 
them, When Ischia was wrecked by the 
earthquake, there seemed likely to be no 
end to the thousands of “lire” which 
poured in upon the relief committee, 
Those who had not money gave of what 
they had; here a bed, or a coat, a packet 
of macaroni, or the work of their hands 
gratis. One and all they gave tears, 
which were perhaps the most precious 
donation of all, If I were in distress, 
and in need of consolatory help, I would 
rather be in Naples than anywhere else. 
Even the sky seems loth to inconvenience 
the man whose means will not enable him 
to sleep under a tiled roof. 

But, on the other hand, look how this 
Ischia subscribed fund was wasted, It 
is another facet of the many-sided Nea- 








politan character. The dispensers of the 
money were not scrupulous about the 
distribution of it. They did not feel the 
responsibility of their situation. It was 
rather a nuisance, indeed, to be troubied 
with the necessity of investigating how far 
this man or that deserved to be helped. 
So they made their visits to the island as 
enjoyable for themselves as possible, and 
got through the routine part of their task 
as abruptly as they could. 

I would a good deal rather trust to the 
heart of a Neapolitan than to his honour. 
Some doubt if there is much of what we 
call “honour” in Naples. But that is far 
too comprehensive an implication. I would 


prefer to say that the average Neapolitan 


lacks moral backbone. He is not wholly 
to blame for it. His ancestors have be- 
queathed him this failing, and the Bourbons, 
who misruled the country for so many 
years, are also responsible largely for it. 
How could men be fearless worshippers of 
truth and honesty when it was only by 
lying and chicane that they could make a 
livelihood, or keep themselves out of State 
prisons? No doubt, as time goes on, this 
old charactoristic will weaken in them. 
But it is still protty strong, and likely to 
be so for many years yet to come. 

The helpless foreigner is bullied, perhaps, 
nowhere as he—more often “ she”—is 
bullied in Naples. The Camorra is one 
reason of it, and the inherent lust of 
illicit gains is another. The Camorra 
is not so iniquitous a secret society as the 
Mafia of Sicily; but it works in much the 
same way. OF old it was “an association 
of criminals,” and had to “control and 
keep in touch with all the dangerous 
classes of the city.” But it is now merely 
an organised system ‘of peculation, whereby 
those who belong to it are enabled to rob 
those who do not, without proceeding ‘to 
actual violence. 

The visitor is manifestly a very fit prey 
for these gentle rogues. Take the trip to 
Capri, for example, which every one makes. 
An Italian pays five francs for his ticket ; 
a foreignor ten francs. This is not the 
work of the commonplace Camorra, It is 
by an arrangement of tariff on the part of 
the steamship company, The venom of 
dishonesty has got so deeply impregnated in 
Naples that commercial men of rank do 
not think shame of this barefaced imposi- 
tion, One day I made a stout stand 


against tho fraud. A Neapolitan had just 
taken his ticket on board and paid but 
I, too, tendered five francs, 


five francs, 
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and the official gave me my ticket. The 
next moment the captain, who was near, 
intervened : “ The signor is not ‘ paesano,’ 
(a countryman) ; he must pay five francs 
more !” 

I laughed at the idea. 

“Oh, but it is the law of the company,” 
observed the official hurriedly, with one 
eye turned in disquiet towards a boat- 
load of German tourists approaching the 
steamer. 

“And you have the audacity to take 
five francs from one man and to demand 
ten francs from the next—on supposition ! 
How do you know,” I asked, “that I am 
not a ‘paesano’?” 

This was a home thrust, not because I 
spoke Italian with the fluency of an 
Italian, but because it compelled the 
man to justify himself afresh. He would 
not be guilty of the rudeness to tell me 
the truth, namely, that my speech betrayed 
me. 

ber The Signor’s clothes and face,” he 
taid at length, “ are not Neapolitan.” 

“And how do you know that the clothes 
and face of the gentleman who preceded 
me are Neapolitan ?” 

Shoulder shrugs answered this. 

“You cannot go to Capri if you do not 
pay the additional five francs.” 

“Then I will not go to Capri—by 
steamer.” 

That is as the Signor pleases.” 

“T protest,” I began again, as I caught 
the eye of an Englishman who much 
relished the scone. But I have no notion 
what I was going to protest. The captain 
now drew me aside, not to disturb the 
German party of five. 

“Very well,” he whispered, “it shall 
be as you please to-day.” 

Then from the new-comers he took fifty 
francs, where, strictly speaking, only twenty- 
five were due, 

These Germans had already paid six 
francs to the boatman. The tariff was 
something under two. Bat the man made 
sure of his prey, once he had got them in 
his little tub. For no other Neapolitan— 
whether rival waterman, police officer, or 
captain of the steamer—would interfere 
with him. The Camorra does not sanction 
such impoliteness. Rather, it rewards 
those who tranquilly wink at extortion in 
such contingencies. 

The Camorra is not a secret society of 
which King Humbert need feel terror. But 
it does not run well with the execution of 
the law. It will help a criminal to evade 





the law. Yet it may seem itself to be 
arrogating some of the prerogatives of 
the law when, in the person of one of its 
members, it touches the humble gambler 
in the streets upon the shoulder and 
demands hush-money of twopence or three- 
pence. Only, however, if the gambler 
seems to be winning. For the Camorra 
can claim a percentage of such gains, even 
as it demands and obtains a fee from those 
who let rooms and swindle foreigners, 
whether with coral necklaces, or by exor- 
bitant boat fares. It is, in fact, a mysterious 
corporation, with its powers largely de- 
puted among the people, so that no one 
can tell who is and who is not an autho- 
rised agent of it. 

This much, however, must be said in its 
credit: it is not, nowadays, a sanguinary 
society. Now and then one reads in a 
Neapolitan paper that Signor Lord So- 
and-so had the misfortune the other night 
to be attacked in an obscure street, and 
robbed of his watch and chain, after which 
he received a stab in the back which may 
keep his excellency in bed for a week, 
Bat such deeds are rare. They hinge asa 
rule—at least the stabbing does—upon 
joalousy or sudden outbursts of passion 
which drive all discretion out of the 
Neapolitan’s soul, The very nsiveness of 
the criminal when he is brought before 
the jadge proves how little these actions 
are premeditated. I have prowled at dark 
through Neapolitan lanes of infamy which 
seemed melodramatic in every corner, but 
the worst I have suffered is from the 
casting forth of nauseous rubbish or filth 
from one of the upper windows of the foul, 
miry, and coal-black haunt of possible evil 
deeds. 

There are no streets in the world to 
compare for cheery vivacity with those 
of Naples. In Canton and elsewhere in 
China the population is denser; but from 
all accounts it has nothing of the invigor- 
ating stir which makes Neapolitan life so 
much of a cordial. Pedestrians and 
carriages are all in a conglomerate, and it 
amazes me to think how, after two months 
of the life, I contrived to leave the city 
without once having my toes run over by 
the merry madcaps of Neapolitan jarvies. 
Certainly the multitudinous brass balls of 
the horses are an effectual warning of their 
approach. But that is only half the battle 
when you are in a street not more than 
ten feet wide, with men and women all 
jostling each other to get along. Through 
this sort of crowd it is that on the average 
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the Neapolitan cars have to make their 
way, and they do it at the trot. 

In a few years there will be wonderful 
reformation in this particular. Already 
entire streets are being devastated. They 
are in the hands of the contractors, who 
have been entrusted with the responsible 
and tremendous task of eviscerating the 
fair city. There never was fairer city with 
fouler slums. You do not mind exploring 
a little these horrid quarters, now that 
you know they are not inhabited; that 
typhus and King Cholera are being sum- 
marily dug out of the caves in which they 
have nested so cosily for hundreds of 
years; in fact, now that the sanitary 
engineers have taken them in hand. 

They are a fearful compound of ruin 
upon ruin and the dirt of ages. 

But many years will have to go by 
ere Naples can be so thoroughly trans- 
formed as its municipality and King 
Humbert wish it to be. Twenty millions 
sterling are already devoted to the work 
begun in 1889. Fine wide streets are 
going to supersede the network of alleys 
and courts, and the houses will be of the 
modern kind, with proper drains and 
pure water from the Apennines laid on. 
Instead of pigging in pestilential holes and 
corners as they have been wont to do, 
the poorer Neapolitans will be invited to 
live in flats. It will be a paralysing 
change for them. 

The tinker who has been accustomed all 
his life to hammer at his pots and pans 
while sitting at his doorstep, with the 
dark, yawning staircate of the cobbler 
over the way as a close vis-a-vis, and with 
a variety of nasty smells familiar in his 
nostrils, will, naturally, at first resent a 
fifth or sixth floor front, even with an iron 
balcony into the bargain, whereon he can 
work while listening to the enlivening 
murmur of the street far, far below him. 

No one can doubt, howaver, that the 
change will do wonders for Naples ia 
every way. 

I had the good fortune to be prasent on 
the day when the King laid the foundation 
stone of the first of these new streets, 
amid the dilapidation of the old ones, 
The enthusiasm was immense, It was, of 
course, a universal holiday. Every one 
seemed to regard it as an occasion much 
like that interesting moment when the 
family doctor descends from the still room 
with a contented smile and the laconic 
announcement that both mother and the 
child—a boy—are doing well. In the 





afternoon the King and Queen were driven 
to and fro about the city, bowing dis- 
tractedly to the warm-hearted people. 
In the evening there was a gala theatrical 
performance, and the finest show of fire- 
works that I have ever seen. If the 
Neapolitan pickpockets are half as clever 
as one is disposed to fancy they are, they 
ought to have reaped a magnificent harvest 
from the good-natured crowds which 
packed the public places so tightly on this 
festive night. A moonlight regatta, with 
more fireworks, was another of the in- 
cidents of this celebration of the new birth 
of a city whose lifetime has already got 
well into the third millenniam. 





THE LITERARY PERSONALITY. 

THE profession of “letters” has no 
longer that alluring esoteric character 
which it may be said to have possessed 
from the time of tho first alphabet until 
the last decade or so. Its inspired Delphic 
origin has been blown upon, The public 
have first picked holes in the veil which 
kept it apart from other callings, then 
doubted the celestial source of the light 
which kindly tradition shed upon what 
was behind the veil, and finally have 
torn the veil asunder. Nowadays, thanks 
to the co-operative prizciple upon which 
so much of the world’s weekly literature 
is based and produced, every contributor 
of an anecdote—whether cribbed or not— 
to the newer weekly publications, and 
every writer of a printed letter in the 
same serials on “‘ Babies ” or “ Mushrooms,” 
makes claim to be an author, and demands 
something of that recognition from his 
friends and relatives which Sic Walter 
Scott and others have received from the 
nation. Thus the calling loses its glamour. 
It comes, moreover, to be regarded as a 
business lottery, and in no way as con- 
cerned with the extraordinary, still less 
the superhuman. 

Perhaps the majority of people welcome 
this new state of affairs, It is easy if so 
to justify them, The majority of people 
earn their daily bread rather by their 
hands than their heads. They may have 
been told that it is more dignified to live 
by the brains than by manual toil. The 
statement, of course, does not really need 
to be traversed. The general public, 
however, is not quick to seo this, It 
resents, and naturally enough, any im- 
putation upon its own ability; and in 
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the end it is inexpressibly charmed when 
it discovers—as perchance it does without 
warning—that others besides those claim- 
ing to be inspired can write sentences 
which deserve to be printed, The great 
levelling principle is at work hore as else- 
where. Once in any degree assured of his 
literary power, the novice straightway at 
one bound lifts himself to a pedestal of 
fame that brings him cheek by jowl with 
Shakespeare and Milton. Theso great 
men instantly suffer depreciation, It is 
inevitable. The new-comer in the courts of 
Olympus measures them by himeelf. 

The muitifarious new serial publications 
of the last decade have much to answer 
for. No one can estimate the discontent 
and disquietude of which they have been 
the involuntary cause, The young clerk 
in a City office who wins a guinea prize in 
a literary competition is only too prone to 
fancy he may continue to earn guineas with 
as little effort, if only he devotes himself 
exclusively to the exercise, The restraint 
of his office becomes intolerable to him— 
unless, indeed, he be shrewd enough to see 
} that he may combine the salary, which is 
the outcome of the restraint, with his 
literary earnings, and so live in clover for 
all time. We have heard of a domestic 
servant who was impudent to her mistress 
on the strength of a five shilling prize won 
in a competition of this sort, She flattered 
herself no doubt, poor girl, that she had 
there and then proved herself superior to 
her station, A cook, too, whose ideas about 
boiled potatoes met with editorial praise, 
was half-minded therefore to resign her 
situation, It is so fatally easy to jump 
from the particular to the general. 

The profession of letters may not in our 
time be surrounded with a halo as of yore; 
but there are still plenty of thorn hedges 
about it even in these days of extraordinary 
demand formanuseripts of mediocre quality. 
It is not so easy as the young clerk may 
think to compel the brain to do original 
work for days in succession, and especially 
in the teeth of the cold-hearted rebuffs which 
may be his fate notwithstanding that fine 
first guinea, with the emblazonment of 
name and address at the head of the page. 
It is excellent to talk of the liberty and 
pleasure of the calling, There may be 
both in it; but it is not the good fortune 
of the bulk of writers to profit by them. 
Still, as a hundred years ago, Charles 
Lamb’s words to young Barton on the 
subject may be read with the assurance 
that there is the best of good sense at the 





back of them. “Throw yourzelf on the 
world without any rational plan of support f 
beyond what the chance employ of book- 
sellers would afford you! Throw your. 
self, rather, my dear sir, from the steep 
Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon 
iron spikes.” 

For our part, we think the old-fashioned 
methods of seeking notoriety, whether in 
literature or aught else, are the best, 
There must be an entire devotion, like 
Balzac’s to the pon, or Napoleon’s to the 
sword. Butit is a grave matter, indeed, 
to stake all on a single cast in this way, 
though excellence and fame and emolu- 
ment be the reward. Lamb’s protégé, 
Barton, probably acted upon his senior’s 
advice and forswore the literary life; and 
as an average man he did wisely in so 
doing. Had he possessed a special genius 
for writing, neither Lamb’s nor any one 
else’s forebodings would have been strong 
enough to stifle the voice of ambition 
within him: he would have gone his own 
gait and stoically taken the consequences, 
But there are more often than not many 
things which make this heroic mode of 
attacking the future altogether inadvisable. 

Among other signs of the times may be 
noted the comparative worthlessness now 
of the reputation of post in any but the 
first rank, It was, perhaps, never a very 
precious sort of reputation from a mun- 
dane point of view. But there are other 
points of view which have value. A while 
back the poet in a country town was a 
possession of which many in the town 
were ostentatiously proud. He was 
feasted until his muse sometimes had 
more than enough of it. The county 
newspaper referred to him as “our 
talented shirefellow,” and accounted itself 
happy when its weekly issue could go 
forth with one of his sonnets in the top 
corner of its “literary” page. But those 
days have gone by. The provincial press 
does not now think much of provincial effa- 
sions, It gets its fiction by the dozen 
columns a week, and would just as soon 
have an advertisoment as the best sonnet 
our provincial poet ever turned out. Even f 
in the past the poor versifier was not 
exactly worshipped by practical men. He 
was tolerated at a dinner-table by them, 
much as if he were a somewhat entertain- 
ing—or at least perplexing—conundrum ; 
but they did not pretend to think he was } 
a human being with whom they could 
have much in common. But bad as it 


was then, it is worse now. The poor 
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} gentleman must either go into society 


with some other recommendation than his 
verse, or for his comfort’s sake he may be 
counselled to endure obscurity. It is not 
difficult to understand both his and the 
world’s standpoint. 

We were of old privileged to know one 
of these unfortunate minor poets. She was 
a lady of more than middle age at the 
time, with grey ringlets, and the expression 
termed “‘ animated.” The book upon which 
her fame was built had never “ caught on” 
with the world. Locally, however, she 
was “ Miss Smith, the poetess.” It would 


i} have been a trying position for an ordinary 


mortal to support. Even her letters and 
parcels were often directed, ‘' Miss Smith, 
poetess.” But poor Miss Smith, though 
she was much ridiculed by the vulgar herd, 
rejoiced in the sunshine of this dignity. 
Her manner of walking up the street, her 
speech, and the light in her eyas, all told 
of her self-consciousness, and the pleasure 
it afforded her. Occasionally she cast 
the local paper a pearl or two from her 
mind, But it was in her own house that 
her contentment with life was at its 
keenest, For there, in the middle of her 
drawing-room table, lay in state, in its 
assuming garment of white vellum and 
gold, her first and last born volume of 
poetry. At this shrine she worshipped 
till she died. ‘ Youth’s Dewdrops,” as 
the volume was called, was lamentably 
insipid to read; but after her death the 
local press termed it a masterpiece, We 
ribald males were wont to think poor Miss 
Smith as mad as a March hare. 

It is hard to foresee the fate of the 
conventional man of letters in the future. 
Will he be wholly superseded by the 
simple, complacent public itself, and by 
the various inventions which even now 
substitute laconic statements of fact for 
verbose comments? It may be so. Nor, 
even for the author’s own sake, will it be a 
matter to be dismally lamented. The 
professional writer is nowadays, from the 
nature of his work, bound to develope in a 
direction not understood of the people. 
With the majority an incident in life 
which does not closely concern them has 
but a very slight effect upon them, They 
Witness it, or read of it, comment upon it, 
and forget it. Not so the man whose 
business it is to convey the sense of 
incidents to the minds of others. He, so 


} to speak, tastes the events of life over and 


over again, until his palate is thoroughly 
familiar with them, and until he can 








reproduce with words much the same 
feeling in the minds of others that 
such incidents themselves would actually 
occasion. 

The result is, of course, obvious: the 
writer becomes great at reflection and 
analysis, and has a strong tendency to 
row weak and ineffectual in action. This 
atter characteristic is not a vice in him, as 
it would be in another man. It merely 
betokens his devotion to his profession. 
Instead of being quick to interpose betwixt 
yonder old lady and the apparently mad 
dog which seems bent upon attacking her, 
the habits of his line of life almost compel 
him to behold the incident with just that 
self-restraint with which he would witness 
an affray on the stage of a theatre. Mean- 
while the old lady may be bitten, or some 
valorous, unreflecting youth will have 
crashed in the dog’s skull. Afterwards 
the writer, in his réle of spectator, will 
perhaps have some sharp moments of self- 
reproach, ‘What in the world, he will ask 
himself, was he thinking of that he could 
stand motionless in such an emergency ? 
It was the conduct of an arrant coward, 
Yet at heart he may be anything rather 
than coward, 

This is a bold example of the narcotic 
influence of his profession upon the man ef 
letters. It.is not, however, pure fiction. 
Mr. Bell, in his “ Life of Canning” many 
years ago, told us what we know pretty 
well: ‘Men who seek distinction in this 
age must throw their hearts and brains 
into the matter, and leave forms to adjust 
themselves,” This may be either a justifi- 
cation of inelegance of style in literature 
where the ideas are particularly robust ; or 
it may read as an apology for the man of 
letters who offends certain of the world’s 
most emphatic social and other canons, 
merely because of his professional absorp- 
tion, 

The ordinary man lives from hand to 
mouth in his association with his fellows. 
He does not begin a course of methodical 
reflection until he is a septuagenarian tied 
fast to his arm-chair. Then only can he 
form a fair idea of the routine hours of the 
literary life. The literary man is of necessity 
araminant., He goes into the world periodi- 
cally to fill his pouch with fresh mental 
and other food, and as periodically after- 
wards withdraws to his innermost cell to 
chew the cud with what zest and ability he 
may be capable of. ‘“ All weighty things,” 
Jean Paul reminds us, “are done in soli- 
tude, that is without society.” Your cousins 
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and aunts may compassionate you to the 
last degree for what they are pleased to 
call the dulness and dryness of your exiat- 
ence. It is pity quite wasted. Little they 
wot of the writer’s recreations in labour. 
While these excellent persons are feeling 
sorry for him he is steeped to the crown 
in vigorous experience, a morsel of which 
he has taken from his pouch and expanded 
hugely with the double aid of intense 
retrospect and fancy. 

A strange life, in truth, but abundantly 
supplied with compensations. 

“The man of letters,” we are told, “is 
either a tradesman or an artist.” This 
sounds, perhaps, annoying to the literary 
man who has never yet been authoritatively 
termed an artist. But it need not, ou 
reflection, prove an intolerable slight. 
England is not China. In that distant 
and stilted land the merchant is held in 
the lowest imaginable esteem. He is much 
below the tiller of the fields. To compare 
a Chinese scribbler of penny novelettes— 
we will assume there is a demand for such 
things in China—with a vendor of pigs’ 
feet or agricultural implements were an 
insult indeed. But we westerns are more 
enlightened. We know well that our 
civilisation rests on trade, as the pediment 
of a Greek temple upon the columns of its 
It does not, therefore, seem so 


facade. 
very dreadful that we should stand—or, 
more often, sit—in our literary dens 
offering samples of our brains to publishers 
and editors with the same cry of “ Buy! 
buy!” that comes from the lips of the 
butchers and fishmongers of Whitechapel 


on Saturday night. Is it so heinous an 
offence—or is it an offence at all against 
anybody or any principle’—if, having 
started in the arena of letters with the 
determination to be artist and nothing 
else, by-and-by we glide into a mercantile 
rather than an artistic. groove? Is it 
possible also to be artist and tradesman in 
one? But in any case it does not matter 
what a man is called. Epithets do not 
break bones. Towards the end of his 
reffied and particularly artistic life Alfieri 
expressed the opinion that “a man to 
have genius must be born a gentleman.” 
This also seems a somewhat hard saying, 
but you may mitigate its hardness by in- 
terpreting it as you please. With it may 
be bracketed that sapient remark of the 
old woman to whom Sir Walter Scott once 
gave half-a-crown : 

“Poet!” she exclaimed, when she was 
informed of the degree of her benefactor ; 





“devil a bit of him, but an honourable 
gentleman—he gave me half-a-crown |” 

But whether he be tradesman or artist, 
there is a certain course of action which 
may be recommended to the littérateur 
with the utmost seriousness. In the old 
days it seems to have been the vogue to 
treat the author either as a pump or a 
monster, and otherwise not quite as a 
rational being. He was expected to drop 
words of wit or wisdom upon demand, and 
supposed to be never so happy as when 
surrounded by a number of earnest, or at 
least listening, fellow-creatures in the mood 
—so it seemed—to treat his utterances as 
inspiration. It is a pitiful picture. Ten 
to one the audience was badgering the poor 
author to whom it made pretence of 
playing the part of devotee. In any case 
the wretched gentleman could not hope to 
gain the affections of his kind by such 
monumentally superior posing; and after 
all, love is better than cold regard, be this 
ever so grandiloquently signified. 

Therefore, in the name of comfort and 
good sense, let the latter-day author play 
the seer and creator only in his own 
sanctum. It will be infinitely the better 
for him in every way. Only on this 
condition will he have a chance of gaining 
the affection and intimacy of others ; and 
without a knowledge of his fellow-men 
the hapless writer will be forced to live on 
his own vitals, which were both indecorous 
and cannibalistic. 

Granted that he be a tradesman, let 
him take a lesson from other tradesmen. 
The pork-butcher abroad in the world 
does not mention pork chops and brawn to 
every one he meets ; nor does the draper 
talk of ribbons and Welsh flannels as if 
they were pre-emivently subjects of uni- 
versal interest at all times. On the 
contrary, both these tradesmen find great 
relief in talking of anything in the world 
except “shop” when they are not actually 
in the shop. 

The literary man is in the same boat. 
He will, if he recognises the fact, find 
society much more invigorating than it 
would otherwise prove. The world at 
large will appreciate him on these terms 
as else it would not. Of course, if he is 
questioned point-blank on professional 
matters he may not refuse to reply. So 
in the like case it would be at least im- 
polite of the pork-butcher to decline to 
answer an enquiry in his wife’s drawing- 
room about the price of ham. - 

In short, it seems to us that the more 
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the author is man of the world, the more 
useful he may be to himself and others. 
Ideas begot in the cabinet are not much 
more than half the battle. They must be 
fitly wrought out, and this is impossible 
without adequate experience, 





OLD MISS PETTIFER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Ask Mr. Dadley to come in, Jane,” 
said Miss Pettifer. 

The neat little maid-servant tripped out 
into the neat little hall, and ushered the 
visitor in. Mr. Dadley was a clergyman. 
Any one could see that by the cut of his 
long black coat and the little white bow at 
his throat. He was a large, heavy man ; 
an ample and a sombre man, with loose, 
baggy cheeks, and a very bald head. 

“'T received your letter, Miss Pettifer, 
and I am here to counsel you, to the best 
of my humble abilities. To—the—best— 
of—my—humble—abilities.” 

He spoke slowly, reflectively, and had 
a habit of even more slowly repeating the 
last few words of his sentences, as if he 
were carefully poising and weighing them 
and trying to make them balance. 

“Tt is very kind of youtocome. I am 
in great trouble. But won’t you sit down, 
sir?” said Miss Pettifer, with a quaint 


courtesy, but with no sign of trouble on 
her hard features, no sound of trouble in 
her clear, cold voice, 

The Reverend Mr. Dadley turned ponde- 
rously about, deposited his hat on the table, 
dropped his black kid gloves into it, and 
sank down in the cosy, old-fashioned arm- 
chair with a prolonged sigh. He was such 
a large man that he made everything in 
the parlour look smaller than it was. For 
It was a very small, neat little room, and 
the furniture harmonised with the small- 
ness of the room, and the sizo of Miss 
Pettifer was in harmony with the furniture. 

_Daty,” said Mr. Dadley, presently, 
sighing and looking at the ceiling, “duty, 
my dear friend, is not always pleasant. It 
is nearly always unpleasant; but, being 
duty, it must be done. Must—be—done,” 

“T want you to tell me,” said Miss 
Pettifer calmly, “ what my duty is.” 

“To be sure, To—be—sure,” responded 
Mr. Dadley. ‘Now, I have thought 
earnestly over it all, and having known 
and watched your abandoned nephew, 





~~ 


mingling of reverence and apologetic | on 





George Pascoe, from his boyhood upwards, 
I trust that I am right—I feel that I am 
right in saying: No; you must not do it. 
Certainly not. No—certainly—not.” 

Miss Pettifer looked at him steadily, 
without speaking, and he continued, with 
a studied intonation, and a grave earnest- 
ness which was really impressive. 

“JT know all—I have considered all. I 
know how you loved your younger sister, 
how true you were to her. Who but 
yourself said a word in her behalf when, 
forgetful of her duty to her widowed 
mother, she ran away from home and 
married a man unworthy of her? She 
went her wilful way; her mother died 
without forgiving her; and when sorrow 
and death overtake her, to whom does she 
turn for help, but to you? Your love 
is still hers; you go to her, find her in 
abject poverty, deserted by the scoundrel 
who married her; and you minister to 
her dying needs, Her one child, a boy of 
seven, she leaves to your care. And how 
have you fulfilled your trust? You have 
kept him, clothed him, schooled him, you 
have stinted him in nothing. Your love 
for your sister moves you to do all this 
and more. You doit all for her sake—for 
love of her. Not for the boy’s sake, Him 
you never loved.” 

Miss Pettifer made a movement as if to 
interrupt him, but checked herself, drooped 
her head in mute acquiescence, and he went 


“You did your duty, but you could not 
love him. How could you? True, he is 
your sister’s child, but he is also the child 
of the man who darkened your old home, 
and made your sister’s young life miser- 
able. Her death is at his door. You 
could not love that man’s child, but you 
did all else but love him. With the wil- 
fulness of his mother the boy has the 
utterly bad heart of his father. How has 
he repaid you? One may forgive much 
mischief in a boy, but not such heartless, 
malicious mischief as was brought home to 
him so often that his name became a by- 
word in the town. He did not love you, 
and did not care what sorrow and shame 
he brought upon you. On my advice, you 
sent him away to school. There, young 
as he wa:—for he was still only eighteen— 
he was soon found to be indulging in 
secret gambling, drinking, and riotous 
living. He contaminates his schoolfellows, 
terrible reports come to you here, and over 
and over again you pay heavy sums to 
relieve him from debt and degradation ; 
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but at last he falls into such disgrace that 
he is expelled. He sneaks back to you— 
the spiritless hound!— with promises of 
amendment, Promises—of—amendment. 
What are they worth? In the weeks that 
followed, how many times did he get 
money from you—wheedling it out of you, 
or even robbing you of it if he could not 
get it otherwise? How many times did 
he come to your door after midnight sense- 
lessly intoxicated? How many times did 
you forgive him, for your sister's sake ? 


Ah! And now——” 
He paused, and spread his hands out 
expressively, 


“ Now,” said Miss Pettifer quietly, “ it 
is worse than ever.” 

“ Worse — than — ever,” repeated Mr. 
Dadley. “When you persuaded Mr. 
Grellin, your father’s old friend, to give 
the graceless scoundrel a chance, thinking 
that if the boy could get free of his old 
companions here, he might settle down to 
work in London, under Mr, Grellin’s care, 
and go right yet—what was your resolve ? 
You remember what you told the boy 
here, in my presence, on the day he left 
you?” 

“T told him,” said Miss Pettifer, “ that 
if he did wrong again he should bear what- 
ever punishment he had earned, that I 
would not shield him any more, because I 
felt that it only encouraged him in wrong- 
doing, I told him that, so long as he lived 
honourably and well, I would help him in 
every way I could, but that if he fell into 
his old bad ways again I would help him 
no more—TI would utterly disown him.” 

“ Utterly—disown—him,” repeated Mr. 
Dadley; “yes. And now he has gone 
from bad to worse. Betrayed his master’s 
trust. Got into difficulty through gambling 
and loose living, and forged his master’s 
name to a cheque for two hundred pounds, 
Takes advantage of his master’s absence to 
do it, and hides his crime by falsifying his 
accounts. Now he is found out, arrested 
and remanded, and Mr, Grellin rightly 
communicates with you. You ask me 
what you should do. You say that for 
your sister’s sake you feel that you ought 
to pay the money and beg that the thief 
may be pardoned.” 

If it were possible for such hard, un- 
sympathetic features as Miss Pettifer’s to 
soften ; if it were possible for such cold, 
keen, steely eyes ever to be dim with 
tears; if it were possible for such thin, 
firm lips to become tremulous, her whole 
look softened, her eyes grew misty, and her 





lips quivered at that moment, for a moment 
only ; then she spoke with no trace of 
weakness or emotion, as calmly as one at 
a judicial examination who merely desired 
that every fact should be laid impartially 
before the court. 

“Yet,” she said, “he is my sister’s only 
child.” 

“The more reason,” intoned Mr. Dadley, 
“why you should be stern towards him 
when it is for his good. Again and again 
he has done wrong, and you have saved 
him from the punishment he merited. He 
might not have gone so far as he has if he 
had felt the penalty of his earlier sins, 
Now, for his sake, for the sake of your 
dead sister, you must not interfere. You 
can put your money to better uses. Punish- 
ment may do for him what forgiveness has 
failed to do. 

“You are right,” was Miss Pettifor’s 
answer, after a pause, “I feel you are 
right.” 

“Tt may be hard,” he said, “but the 
things that are right are always the hardest 
todo, And nothing is harder, sometimes, 
than to do nothing. Your duty in this 
case is to do nothing. To—do—nothing.” 

He had risen and taken his hat. As he 
repeated his closing words, he shook Miss 
Pettifer ponderously by the hand, and she 
thanked him as unconcernedly as if they 
had been discussing some question that 
affected her no more nearly than it affected 
him. She followed him into the hall, and 
opened the front door and let him out 
herself, 

Then she went back to the dull, quiet, 
neat little parlour, and sat down and went 
thoughtfully over all he had said, 

One thing he had said which haunted 
her like a reproach, and kept repeating 
itself in her thoughts and would not be 
silenced: ‘You never loved -him, You 
could not love him.” 

Tf she had loved him, and he had known 
she loved him, he might have grown to 
love her, and that love would have hada 
restraining and beneficent influence upon 
him. As it was, he must have felt all 
along that nobody loved him, or had any 
kindly thought of him, or cared much 
whether he went right or wrong, and s0, 
having no anchorage for the better feelings 
that were in him, how was it likely he 
should be other than reckless and careless 
of everything ? 

“You never loved him. You could not 
love him,” 

But the great bitterness of it all was 
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that she had loved him; she loved him 
even yet, with all the still, deep, unselfish 
affection she had felt for her dead sister. 
He was the one thing left for her to love, 
and she loved him; but he had never 
known it. She had no knowledge of 
children, and from the first, believing it to 
be the first thing needfal for his good, she 
had always treated him with atrict severity, 
ordering his life by line and rule, exacting 
most prompt and absolute obedience, and 
visiting his natural boyish errors with 
rigid punishment, till he grew to fear 
and avoid her, and practised deceits to 
save himself from getting into trouble. 
She could not remember ever to have 
spoken any word or shown any sign of 
her love to him. It was not in her nature 
todo so, She had done everything as if 
she did it from a sense of duty. She was 
naturally austere and unemotional, having 
an exaggerated shyness or sense of shame 
that kept her from revealing in any way 
any gentler sentiment she might feel. She 
was-in all things conscientious, exact, 
matter-of-fact, wholly undemonstrative ; 
and could no more express or reveal the 
softer side of her nature, than a warm- 
hearted, impulsive woman, unfettered by 
long habits of restraint, could conceal any 
we feeling that took possession of 
er. 

“ You never loved him, 
love him.” 

Others thought so; and the boy thought 
80 himself. Had she done wrong in letting 
him think so? If so, even if it were her 
duty not to pay the money, she might 
write and ask Mr, Grellin to forgive him. 
If she paid the money, it would only 
confirm the boy in his desperate courses ; 
for he would think that under similar 
circumstances she would do the same 
again, to preserve him from disgrace that, 
in a manner, would reflect upon herself, 
She had no right to ask Mr, Grellin to 
forfeit the money; but her father had 
greatly befriended him, and if he would 
do it and forgive the boy—who knows, 
seeing how severer discipline had failed, 
what effect such magnanimity might have? 

But was it her duty to do this? Mr. 
Dadley said it was not—it would be 
standing between the criminal and his 
just punishment, After all, though, Mr. 
Dadley might be wrong. But no—she 
thrust the thought from her as something 
sinful, and not to be entertained without 
peril, Mr. Dadley knew best; what he 
said was wrong could not be right. 


You could not 


a 





Her duty. She stifled all the relenting 
tenderness that was striving to find voice 
within her, and fixed all her thoughts 
upon her duty; she must do her duty. 
She sank into darker, gloomier reveries, 
brooding and arguing with herself. The 
day had gone, and twilight darkened about 
her, and still she was thinking, thinking 
distracted and bewildered thoughts that 
made her head ache and her heart ache 
more and more, 


CHAPTER IL, 


Mr. GRELLIN sat waiting in his private 
room. He had been waiting now some 
little time, and was getting impatient, He 
rose from his chair presently and walked 
restlessly about, muttering to himself, and 
every now and then taking a letter from 
his pocket and rereading certain passages, 
as if to impress them upon his mind. 

At last there was a knock at the door, 
and two men entered. One, a brisk, 
middle-aged man, the head clerk of a 
department in Mr. Grellin’s establishment; 
the other a sullen, pallid, unprepossessing 
young fellow, who hesitated awkwardly 
just inside the room, and looked down- 
cast and ill at ease. 

‘‘Here is Mr. Pascoe, sir,” cried the 
head clerk, “I have just brought him 
straight from court. He did not want to 
come, but——” 

“Certainly. That will do, Ward,” said 
Mr. Grellin shortly. ‘Thank you.” 

Whereupon the head clerk withdrew, 
and closed the door. 

“Sit down, Pascoe,” Mr. Grellin con- 
tinued, sitting down himself. 

Pascoe moved sullenly to the nearest 
chair, and sat down. 

* T did not come to the court this morn- 
ing,” pursued Mr. Grellin, “ but you heard 
what my solicitor said for me ?” 

Pascoe acquiesced by an inclination of 
his head. 

‘That statement will be repeated in the 
house here. I shall give it out that there 
has been a mistake, and that you are inno- 
cent. Some will have doubts, but you must 
live them down. I shall not mention the 
subject after to-day; I want it to be 
forgotten. You shall go back to your old 
place and start afresh, and I don’t think 
that you will make me regret my decision. 
I shall give you another trial, You have 
had your stumble, and I’m going to give 
you a chance of picking yourself up again. 
I believe you'll do it. Come, let us shake 
hands en it.” 
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Pascoe sat listening with a strange ex- 
pression of wonderment kindling in every 
feature of his unattractive face. As Mr. 
Grellin concluded, and rose and frankly 
offered him his hand, the poor scamp made 
an involuntary movement as if he would 
have risen, but dropped back again and sank 
with his elbows on his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands, and burst into tears 
which perhaps were not altogether maudlin 
or unmanly. 

Next morning he went back to his work 
in the counting-house, full of gratitude 
towards the employer who had so forgiven 
him, and a fervent intention to do his 
utmost to prove that he was grateful. Such 
generous kindness, when he had least 
expected it, and from one upon whom he 
had no claim, touched and aroused into 
activity all that was best in his neglected 
nature; but at the same time, it accentuated 
the exceeding bitterness he felt towards 
the hard, unrelenting old aunt who had 
kept her word and put out no hand to 
save him in his last extremity. What 
mere human nature and the ties of natural 
affection should have led her to do sha 
had left undone, and it had now been done 
for him out of pity by a comparative 
stranger. She had no heart; sho had 
never loved him, had always been severe, 
exacting, unsympathetic, almost cruel to 
him, and he hated her now more than 
ever. He gave no thought to his own 
unworthiness, or blamed himself for the 
crime that had brought him into trouble, 
but brooded angrily, bitterly, over his old 
aunt’s stubborn, systematic coldness and 
neglect ; and in his own mind fastened all 
the blame upon her. 

Whether his gratitude to Mr. Grellin 
would of itself have been sufficient to 
sustain his resolution to reform is, perhaps, 
doubtful. Fortunately it was not put to 
the test. It was strong enough to sustain 
him for three or four months, and then 
he found a more powerful incentive and 
support. 

For the first time in his life he found 
himself really in love, and with one who 
was worthy of the love of a better man. 
It is something in his favour to say that 
he felt this, and dezpaired. It is some- 
thing even more in his favour that, instead 
of yielding to despair, ho earnestly deter- 
mined to fling from him all his old 
degraded life, like a worn-out garment, 
and work and strive with all his soul to 
make himself as worthy of her as such a 
man as he might hope to become. He 





had never before been so humble or go 
earnest, 

He worked conscientiously, industriously, 
rising higher and higher in Mr. Grellin’s 
estimation, and receiving substantial proofs 
that his efforts were appreciated. But he 
was most anxious that some one else 
should appreciate them; and when, at 
last, after nearly two years of toiling and 
waiting, he ventured to tell her of his 
love, he found that he had won all he had 
hoped for, all he had worked for. 

As soon as he was eure of her love 
he told her all the story of his wretched 
life. He told it with such an excess of 
self-pity that there were times when the 
tears welled up into his eyes aud his voice 
failed him. He found his gentle hearer 
fall of sympathy, and compassion, and 
excuse for him. He had been the sufferer, 
His very crimes were only half his own. 
He had been wronged and neglected. 
That harsh, heartless, selfish old Aunt 
Pettifer was to blame for it all! Yet he 
must try now to pity her and forgive her, 
though it was not to be expected that he 
should ever wish to see her again. Now— 
he had some one who loved him, he had 
conquered his own weaknesses and risen 
above them, and would build a splendid 
future on his ruined past. All this they 
said to each other over and over so many 
times until, to the innocent, trusting, loving 
heart and imagination of his listener, George 
was exalted into a very hero. 

But, somehow, he never offered to pay 
back the value of the forged cheque to his 
employer. It never seemed to occur to 
him that he ought to do so. That un- 
happy business presented itself to his 
mind, when he thought of it at all, as 
something for which he had been partly 
to blame, for which he had borne ail the 
shame and suffering, while the one who 
was really most at fault had borne no 
shame or suffering at all. 

He kept closely at work, lived eco- 
nomically, saved money, and, at length, 
told Mr, Grellin one day that he intended 
to marry in the following month, and 
asked for a fortnight’s leave of absence. 
Mr. Grellin, having no children of his own, 
had taken a great liking for him when he 
found he had reformed in earnest, and was 
at once interested in the change he was 
about making in his life. 

“Have you told your aunt?” ho asked, 
when they had talked it all over together. 

“ No, sir,” replied George. 

“ Don’t you think you should do s0?” 
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“No, I do not, sir,” said George. 
*tShe took no interest in my affairs when 
I wanted her to. Now I do not want her 
to do so.” 

“T think you are too hard on her, 
Pascoe. You do not knowall. Iam sure 
that she would be glad to make friends 
with you again.” 

“T have no wish to see her, or to have 
anything more to do with her. I am sorry 
her name has been mentioned.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that. 
Some day you may be sorry you said it,” 
remarked Mr, Grellin quietly. ‘ Under 
the circumstances, I think that I shall take 
it upon myself to write to her.” 

George made no reply, and nothing 
further was said on the subject, either 
then or afterwards. 

Oo the day before the wedding, Mr. 
Grellin took George into his room and 
handed him a cheque for a hundred and 
fifty pounds, as his wedding present ; then 
shook hands with him warmly, wished 
him all happiness, and hurried him away, 
seeming quite shamefaced and uneasy at 
the thanks he received for his generosity, 

“There, there!” he cried. ‘ Don’t say 
anything about it. It’s—it’s all right. 
When you come back I have an impor- 
_ proposal to make, Good-bye, good- 

ye.” 

When George returned, a fortnight later, 
he took him again to his room, and, after 
a long preamble about age and increas- 
ing infirmities, offered him a partnership. 
Georges was too astonished for a moment 
to realise his own good fortune, and Mr. 
Grellin construed his silence into accept- 
ance of the offer. 

“My solicitor will arrange all forma- 
lities, and prepare the deed,” he said. 
“All you will have to do is to invest a 
couple of thousand in the business——” 

“A couple of thousand!” interrupted 
George, suddenly aghast. 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Grellin. “Bat I 
won’t half doit. I'll find the money for 
you—-a mere formality —leave that to 
me.” 

Hé would accept no thanks; and grew 
quite curt and irritable when George 
insisted upon thanking him. So the 
whole business was tacitly arranged, and 
in a very few weeks George was duly in- 
stalled as junior partner in the firm of 
Grellin and Pascoe. 

Of course the news travelled down into 
the country, and one day George had a 
letter from a near neighbour of his aunt’s, 





a man who in former days had been a 
great crony of his, and who wrote to con- 
gratulate him. 

‘‘T don’t suppose,” continued the writer, 
referring to Miss Pettifer, “you hear 
much of the old lady now. She is as } 
bitter as ever ; never mentions your name, 
My wife called to see her the other day, 
and casually told her of your last good 
lack, but she showed no interest in it, 
wouldn’t talk aboutit atall. She evidently 
hates you like poison, but that won't 
matter to you now. She gets meaner as 
she gets older. Sold her house a few 
months ago, said that she could not afford 
the expense of keeping it up, and lives now 
in one little furnished room, where they 
board and lodge her for next to nothing. 
She must have got a goodish bit put by, 
though I'll be bound the Reverend Mr. 
Dadley—you remember him—has had a 
big share of it, and means having the rest 
if he can get it. He stands a good chance, 
too. She isn’t the woman ske used to be; 
she’s breaking up, and more under his 
thumb than ever.” — 

Gsorge showed this letter to his wife, 
and they magnanimously pitied the lonely, 
miserable, miserly little old lady, and said 
that it seemed really as if her unnatural 
harshness to her nephew were coming 
home to her, and in her old age she was 
neglected and alone. 

Not many months after this George was 
surprised to receive a letter from the 
Reverend Mr. Dadley himself. It told 
him, with that gentleman’s habitual 
prolixity, that his old aunt was very ill, 
and dying, and wanted to see him. 

“No,” said George stubbornly. “If 
she wants to see me at all, it’s only because 
she feels now how badly she treated me. 
She doesn’t care for me, and I don’t care 
for her, and I’m not going to go down 
_ and play the hypocrite and pretend 

do.” 

There was a lofty high-mindedness about 
this that made him feel proud of himself, 
But his wife, gentle and womanlike, was 
inclined to be more forgiving. 

‘If the poor, unhappy old lady feels 
now,” she said, “how much she wronged 
and neglected you, her remorse must be 
dreadful. I know she must be naturally 
selfish and cold-hearted, or I don’t see how 
she could have helped loving you, dear. 
But try to forgive her now. At least, go 
and see her and try to forgive her.” 

There was something in all this that 
soothed and flattered him, and he allowed 
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himself to be so far persuaded, that he 
promised to speak to Mr. Grellin to-morrow 
and see what he could do about it. 

He mentioned it next morning to Mr. 
Grellin, and was saying how unwilling 
he was to go, when his partner interrupted 
him. 

“Go,” he said earnestly. ‘Go at once. 
If you are too late you will never forgive 
yourself, Every word you say against her 
now will rise up and haunt you afterwards, 
You do not know all. My lips are sealed 
while she liver, unless she gives me 
leave to speak. Go, I tell you; go at 
once,” 

George was startled by his partner’s 
vehemence, and did not know how to 
reply. He went away, and hurriedly 
made some few needful preparations, and 
had started within an hour; and as the 
dusk of evening was beginning to fall, he 
passed along the quaint, quict, well- 
remembered streets of the little town, past 
the prim little house where he had once 
lived with his aunt, to the humbler house 
where she was now dying in her one little 
room. Nay, where she was lying dead. 

“She died an hour ago,” said the 
Reverend Mr, Dadley, who met him at 
the door, “I was with her at the last. 
Her last words were to ask if you had 
come,” 

He felt a momentary pang of self- 
reproach, He might have come earlier ; 
he almost wished he had. Yet underlying 
his regret was a vague reliof of which he 
was ashamed; for he had lost faith in 
himself on the way down; things had 
occurred to him that he had lost sight of 
before, and he had -begun to doubt whether 
it was for him to forgive or to ask for- 
giveness. So strongly did this feeling 


grow upon him that it snatched aside the: 


| mask of self-deceit which had so long hidden 
his own folly and meanness from himeelf, 
and his sense of shame and humiliation 
almost held him back from going to her 
at all. It held him back now, and he had 
not the heart to go into the darkened 
room and look upon her dead face. 
During the next few days, while he was 
staying in the town, he somewhat re- 
covered his self-satisfaction. He made a 
compromise with himself and owned that 
there had been faults on both sides, but 
told himself that if his aunt had only 
treated him differently, there would have 
been no faults at all on his side, or on hers 
either. He had no cause to love or regret 
her, and in the course of a couple of days 





had got over the shock of her death, and 


was able to think of other matters. 

One thing he must arrange before he 
went back home, and that was as to 
Aunt Pettifer’s money. He was her only 
relative, and, unless she had left a will 
leaving it to some one else, it would all 
come to him. She might have left it all 
to Mr. Dadley, probably she had; he had 
been scheming for it, and had great control 
over her, Anyway, he would see about 
that before he went back. 

It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon 
when he followed poor old Aunt Pettifer 
to her grave; a lonely grave, standing 
quite apart, against the low wall of the 
churchyard. 

As he was going away, after the last 
sad rites were over, Mr. Dadley came after 
him and walked with him back towards 
the town. 

“T am sorry to speak of business 
matters at such a time,” he said, “ but I 
expect you will be returning to London, 
and no doubt you would like to dispose of 
any questions concerning your aunt’s estate 
before you go.” 

“Well, yes,” said George, “I think 
it would be better. Did she leave any 
will ?” 

Yes,” 

“Tn whose favour?” 

“Well,” hesitated Mr. Dadley, “so far 
as it goes I suppose it is in mine.” 

“T thought as much,” sneered George. 

Mr. Dadley flushed up hotly, but re- 
strained himself, 

“Tf you can call at my house this 
evening I will show you everything. It 
will be more satisfactory,” he said, and 
turned away without waiting for a reply. 

George went back to his hotel in no 
happy frame of mind. He felt that he had 
been tricked ; Mr. Dadley had tricked him. 
He had taken advantage of Miss Pettifer’s 
weak, dependent position to defraud her 
only relative of his rights. The more he 
thought of it the more ill-used he felt, the 
more indignant he became; and, at last, 
when he set out just after dark for Mr. 
Dadley’s house he had fully made up his 
mind to let that gentleman understand 
what he thought of him. , 

He was ushered into the comfortable, 


well-lighted study, where Mr, Dadley was 
waiting for him. 

‘Perhaps, sir,” he said, as he seated 
himself, “ you will tell me, shortly, how my 
aunt has left her affairs,” 

‘There is her will,” said Mr. Dadley ; 
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* you will see by that she appoints me sole 
| executor, and leaves everything to me, 
with a request that I will pay her debts 
and funeral expenses,” 

George took the document, which was 
very brief, and read it, and found it was to 
the effect Mr. Dadley had stated. He 
flung it back across the table. 

“Very good, sir!” he cried angrily. “I 
shall contest that document. She would 


never have signed that except under 
I am her only relative ; 


undue influence. 
you know that ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dadley quietly ; ‘ but 
when I tell you that she has not even left 
enough to pay her few debts and funeral 
expenses 2 

“Then, sir,” George hotly interrupted, 
“T should like to know where it has gone, 
and who has got it? I have my suspicions, 
and I will have this matter enquired into 
and exposed.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Dadley sternly, rising to 
his feet and speaking with grave dignity, 
“that book will tell you all you want to 
know. She wished me to look at it and 
satisfy myself about her affairs, and destroy 
it. But J think it right that you should 
see it. What she did was done without 
my knowledge and against my counsel.” 

George took the book from his hand ; it 
was @ bank pass-book; and opening the 
leaves he glanced over them at random. 

“ You will find,” continued Mr. Dadley, 
“that that book covers a period of ten 
years or so; her banking transactions were 
not numerous. She was a careful, me- 
thodical woman, and you will find she has 
entered against each item to whom it was 
paid, and for what purpose. And—for— 
what—purpose.” 

But George was scarcely listening. 
Looking down one side of the pages he 
traced the regular entry of the yearly 
dividends she received from some invest- 
ments, and the final entry of rather more 
than two thousand pounds dated a few 
months ago, and representing, as a pencil 
note showed, the purchase-money she had 
receivéd on the sale of her investments, and 
her little house in the town. How had all 
that money gono in so short atime? He 
turned back to the beginning of the book, 
and began to glance down the pages on the 
other side, 

‘There were many entries of small sums 
with the pencil note “ Household ” against 
them. Amongst the early entries was one 
rather large amount marked “ For George’s 
trouble at school,” and close after it the 





last payment of his school expenses. He 
turned over and there was a payment of 
two hundred pounds entered. The date 
against it was one he had reason to 
remember, for he was at that time in 
prison under a charge of forgery. The 
pencil note against this was simply: “ For. 
George.” He could not look up, he dared 
not trust himself to speak, he knew what 
it meant; it was she who had forgiven 
him, not Mr. Grellin. He bent his head 
lower and turned over the pages till another 
entry caught his attention; it was for a 
payment of a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the pencil note against it was: “My 
wedding-present to George.” There was a 
mist before his eyes, a great, choking 
sensation rising in his throat, and his heart 
was throbbing painfully ; but he could not 
trust himself to glance up even for a 
moment at the man who was watching 
him across the table. 

He turned the next page and glanced 
down at the last payment entered in the 
book. It was for two thousand pounds, 
and he knew instinctively what was the 
pencil note against it, though he could 
hardly see to read it: “For George's 
partnership.” - 

He sat there, utterly broken down, 
bewildered, stupefied, blinded by the truth 
which had shone so suddenly in upon him. 
Through all his baseness and ingratitude, 
through all his degradation, all the black 
misery and shame he had brought upon 


her and upon himself, she had never for a 


moment deserted him; she had loved him 
through it all and uplifted and supported 
him, and made him all that he was; and 
he had never known it or suspected it— 
till now. To think how he had hated her, 
and spoken evil things and thought worse 
of her, and to think how she had loved 
him! Oh, blind, blind! not to have seen 
it long ago. Not to have seen through the 
unconquerable self-restraint, and the curse 
of undemonstrativeness which nature had 
laid upon her! How altered everything 
might have been! He had never under- 
stood her, never known her until now, 
when her pained ani lonely heart had 
carried its deep, inarticulate love with it 
to the grave. 

The book had fallen from his hands, the 
tears were coursing down his cheeks un- 
heeded; he was utterly broken down and 
overwhelmed, 

Mr. Dadley sat and watched him with- 
out speaking. He saw how deeply he was 
moved, and knew that his own sorrow and 
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remorse would purify and ennoble him, 
and waken the truer self within him, more 
than any words of warning or reproach 
could possibly do. He sat looking on in 
silence, and when, at last, the young man 
rose with a dazed and shamefaced air and 
turned and made his way out of the room 
without uttering a word or once looking up 
at him, he neither spoke nor followed him, 
feeling that his humiliation and repentance 
were bitter enough already. He heard the 
street door close, and gave a sigh of relief, 
for in one sense the interview had been as 
painfal to himself as it had been to his 
visitor, 

The striking of the little clock on his 
mantelpiece roused him from his reverie. 
He glanced at his watch and rose hurriedly, 
for he had to visit a sick friend who lived 
some little distance outside the town. 

It was a clear, moonlit night, with 
scarcely a breath of wind stirring. He 
walked briskly along, and had soon left the 
town behind, and was out on the broad, 
white highway. The dust was so thick on 
the ground that his footsteps scarcely made 
any sound ; he could hear the occasional 
rustle of a bird in the hedgerows, the 
quick creak of a bat flitting overhead, and 
as he passed the low wall of the church- 
yard, he was startled by the faint sound of 
a stifled sob. 

He half hesitated, and, glancing aside, 
saw in the moonlight a dim figure kneeling 
over a solitary grave; and there was some- 
thing like a sob in his own heart as he 
bowed his head and passed on in silence. 





A BREAD-AND-BUTTER MISS. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II, 


As Cara had prophesied, when I entered 
the dining-room punctually at ten o'clock 
on the following morning I found it 
occupied only by Cousin Joe, who greeted 
me in his most benevolent manner. As, 
however, he flatly contradicted the few 
remarks I had the courage to make I was 
speedily reduced to silence, and he was 
left to the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
paper. I was beginning to feel within 
measurable distance of starvation when 
Cara appeared, and we sat down to an 
elaborate meal, during which the other 
members of the party dropped in one by 
one, and gave their orders to the servants 
very much as if they were at an hotel. 





As soon as breakfast was over the men, 
with the exception of Sereno, drove off 
with dogs and guns, and Cara departed to 
interview the housekeeper. 

“Let us take out some books and work, 
and sit under the big cedar,” said Mrs, 
Wynscott to me. “It is too fine to stop 
indoors.” 

I meekly followed her out into the 
garden, and past some tempting-looking 
tennis-courts, 

“Don’t you play tennis?” I asked my 
companion, inwardly hoping that she 
would challenge me to a “single.” 

“ Tennis !” she repeated, looking at me 
in unfeigned surprise. “Oh dear, no, 
Why, nothing is so bad for the hands !” 

She seemed to think this so conclusive 
that I said no more on the subject, but 
reflected that the lot even of a beauty was 
not without its pains and penalties. Under 
the cedar a hammock was stretched, into 
which Mrs. Wynscott gracefully climbed, 
and then produced an ancient strip of 
embroidery, that looked as though it had 
lasted her for “ company work” since the 
year of her début. Conversation did not 
flourish between us, which was scarcely to 
be wondered at, considering that we had 
about as many ideas and interests in 
common as the inhabitants of two different 
planets. It was, therefore, rather a relief 
when M. Sereno came across the lawn 
and joined us, 

“ Wouldn’t you like to run away and 
play?” he began, addressing me with 
languid impertinence. ‘ We old married 
people want to talk secrets.” 

‘Are you married, M. Sereno ?” asked 
Mrs, Wynscott. “I never knew that 
before.” ; 

‘Well, I believe I was once,” replied the 
tenor carelessly. “I seem to have mislaid 
my wife, but I dare say she will turn up 
some day when I am looking after some 
one else’s wife.” 

There was a short pause, and then Mrs. 
Wynscott observed : 

“ How very amusing !” 

She had a trick of making this remark 
in an absolutely expressionless voice after 
anything would-be funny had been said ; 
and her impassive comment invariably 
caused the utterer of the saying to look 
rather foolish, Even Sereno appeared 
slightly embarrassed, and turned the con- 
versation by pointing out a distant black 
figure that was wending its way up the 
drive. 

“There's the parson,” he exclaimed. 
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‘'Miss Western, will you, in the interest 
of the public, intercept him before he per- 
ceives us, take him away to some secluded 
spot, and continue that very promising 
flirtation you began last night ?” 

But I was already on my feet, looking 
about me for a means of escape. I perceived 
an opening in a yew-hedge close at hand, 
and, flying through it, found myself in a 
large kitchen-gardea, To my surprise I 
nearly ran up against Cara, who was 
standing in the middle of the path exa- 
mining some unripe plums with much 
apparent interest, 

“T am hiding from Mr. Johnson,” I 
explained breathlessly. 

“So am J,” she replied. ‘ You see our 
butler is a Scotchman with a most incon- 
venient conscience. He sternly refuses to 
say not at home’ as long as I am in the 
house, so I am obliged to sneak out of the 
back-door into the kitchen-garden in order 
to give a semblance of truth to the polite 
fiction.” 

‘But what can Mr. Johnson want?” I 
said. ‘I feel as if I had only just parted 
from him.” ; 

“A subscription, no doubt. He has 
two of the most insatiable churches I 
know. No sooner is one restored than 
the other threatens to fall about our ears 
By the time the second is put into good 
repair, the first is ready for a new organ, 
or hot-water pipes, or some other little 
trifle. But come this way, Theo, and I 
will show you the stables; we shall be 
quite safe there.” 

I followed her with alacrity, for I had 
always heard that her horses were my 
cousin’s pet hobby. We entered an im- 
posing-looking equine palace, and stopped 
before the door of  loose-box above 
which the name “ Delicia” was in- 
scribed. 

“This is the one creature on earth 
I truly love,” remarked Cara, throwing 
back the cloth, aad displaying the gleam- 
ing quarters of a dark chestnut mare. “I 
have tried most of the so-called pleasures 
of life, but none of them can compare to 
the delight of sailing across country on 
the back of an animal like that. There, 
you see, are the carriage-horses, and farther 
on the ponies I drive myself, But come 
this way, and I will show you another 
treasure,” 

She led me to a box with the name 
“ Quicksilver” over the door. Within 
stood a beautiful dark-brown cob, who 
snorted with pleasure at the sight of us, 





or rather of the sugar which his mistress 
produced from her pocket. 

“ Quicksilver is a whole stud in himself ; 
he is such a delightfully adaptive animal,” 
observed his mistress, as she stroked his 
soft nose. “He can jump nearly twice 
his own height, goes in tandem, is an 
excellent Park hack, and does not object | 
to cutting the grass. Did you ever hear 
of a more universal genius?” 

“Never,” I answered with conviction. 
“T wonder if that is the pony Sir John 
said I might learn to ride on.” 

“ Oh, is he going to teach you to ride?” 
asked Cara, with a significant smile, 
“Well, take care he doesn’t teach you 
something else as well.” 

By the time we returned to the house 
luncheon was ready. Lady Downham 
now made her appearance for the first 
time in a tailor-built gown, The lady, who 
looked rather more bored and blasée than 
usual, enquired of her hostess with a touch 
of insolence : 

“ Anything going to happen to-day ?” 

‘‘Some natives are coming to dance 
to-night,” replied Cara, “Quite a small 
affair, and over early, I trust. I want 
to drive over to Uplands this afternoon 
to.enquire for Mrs. Chester. Would any 
one care for a long drive?” 

Lady Downham decided that in view 
of the dance in the evening, she would 
prefer to rest in the afternoon. She spoke | 
exactly as though she had been engaged in 
some arduous occupation during the whole 
morning. Sereno declared that he should 
have to begin to dress at four o'clock, 
as he wanted to curl his front hair; but 
Mrs, Wynscott, who always seemed willing | 
to do whatever was proposed, said that } 
she should like nothing better than a long 
drive. } 
As for me, a drive in anything better |) 
than a hay-cart was quite an unusual treat, | 
and I should have keenly enjoyed being 
whirled along behind Cara’s high-stepping 
cobs, had not my mind been exercised on 
the subject of my first dance, Would 
people ask me to dance, I wondered 
anxiously ; would my step go with that of 
my partners ; and, last but not least, would 
my dress be smart enough ? 

‘Oh, yes, you will do very well,” was 
Cara’s reply to my anxious questioning, 
when she came to my room that evening 
on her way down to dinner. ‘“ No one 
expects anything of a débutante but a 
clean white frock. Simpson has done your 
hair uncommonly well; she really is a 
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genius in that line, though she will 
breathe down the back of one’s neck. 
Ah, what wouldn’t I give to he seven- 
teen again, with a complexion and a 
figure !” 

In the drawing-room we found a new 
arrival, who was introduced to me as Mr. 
Colthurst. He was rather a plain young 
man, with a long nose, brown eyes, and 
remarkably good teeth. In feature and 
expression he reminded me of a nice dog ; 
if he had belonged to the canine race I 
fancied he would have been a deerhound. 
However, I did not pay much attention to 
the new-comer, since I had been assured 
that he had a positive aversion to girls, 
and this, I thought, argued a curious want 
of taste on his part. 

‘Much to my gratification Sir John asked 
me for the first waltz, and Lord Regie for 
the second. Directly the Rector arrived 
he begged for the first square, which I 
accorded him with all possible willingness. 
As long as I was not condemned to sit 
out, it was a matter of comparative in- 
difference to me with whom I danced. I 
soon discovered that there was not much 
chance of my playing the part of wall- 
flower. Cara, who prided herself on 
making her parties go off well, and her 
guests enjoy themselves, did not conform 
to the modern custom of non-introducing, 
and was very good-natured in bringing up 
all the young men to me. Then there 
was always Sir John to fall back upon. 
He had insisted on filling up several blank 
spaces in my programme, and I was 
delighted to discover that this middle-aged 
gentleman waltzed much more energetically 
than any of the younger men. 

Altogether, my first dance seemed to me 
a foretaste of paradise, I suppose I 
showed something of my enjoyment in 
my face, for coming across Sereno on the 
stairs after the fourth “extra” he exclaimed 
in mock anxiety : 

“ Miss Western, you look so happy, you 
quite frighten me. Think of the law of 
compensation, and the miserable old age 
you are preparing for yourself. At seventy 
you won’t have learnt to play whist, or 
your hair will have turned green, or some- 
thing equally dreadful will have happened 
to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care what happens when 
I’m seventy!” I returned disdainfully. 
“Of course, one couldn’t enjoy oneself 
then, anyhow.” 

“That shows you haven’t been in to 
supper yet,” said the tenor. ‘When you 





do, keep an eye on the dowagers, and scoff 
no more at the pleasures of seventy.” 

A good deal of amusement was caused 
to the rest of the party by the attentions 
paid me by the Rector, who had solemnly 
accompanied me through the mazes of 
several “ squares,” executing all the figures 
with the most conscientious care. The 
next morning at breakfast I had to stand 
no little chaff on the subject of my clerical 
admirer. 

“Don’t laugh about it, Mrs. Broughton,” 
urged Sereno, waxing quite impressive, 
“Tt is fatal to laugh at any man to any 
girl, Even if he’s married already, she'll 
wait till he’s a widower, and then marry 
him and tell him all you said about him, 
just to spite you.” 

“T wasn’t laughing,” said Cara; “I 
consider Mr. Johnson quite an eligible, 
and an eligible should always be taken 
seriously.” 

“ Let me give you a tip, Miss Western,” 
put in Lord Regie. “Tithes are a first 
charge upon the land, and are paid before 
rent, as I know by bitter experience.” 

“ Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them,” concluded Sereno with 
solemnity. 

“T don’t think I should like to marry 
a clergyman,” remarked Mrs, Wynscott 
thoughtfully. ‘One would always be 
expected to set a good example, and one 
would never be able to indulge in a 
Sunday headache. Of course it would be 
something to have a husband one could 
believe in ; I suppose clergymen really are 
to be trusted.” 

“ All men are to be trusted as long as 
they have no temptation,” said Cara, with 
the air of one stating a profound and in- 
controvertible truth, 

Here we were joined by Sir John, who 
asked if Cara could spare Quicksilver in 
the afternoon, as he wanted to give me 
my first riding-lesson. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. ‘ All I beg 
of you is that you won’t break my little 
cousin’s neck, Also, bring her back in 
good time for tea, as Trix Haughton and 
her fiancé, Captain Ayrton, will arrive 
about five o'clock.” 

Directly after lunch Cara carried me off 
to consider the serious question of a riding 
costume. An old habit of hers had been 
hastily “ taken in” in all directions by the 
invaluable Simpson, and a covert-coat was 
supposed to hide all deficiencies. 

You don’t look exactly got up for the 
Park,” remarked Cara, as she handed me & 
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light hunting-crop “to hold on by.” 
“However, I don’t suppose Quicksilver 
will mind, and as long as you treat Sir 
John as if he were twenty-five he wouldn’t 
care if you appeared in sackcloth trimmed 
with ashes.” 

I descended the stairs, feeling decidedly 
embarrassed by my strange attire, and 
rather nervous at the ordeal that lay before 
me, The sight of Quicksilver champing 
his bit at the door was not exactly 
reassuring. He looked so large, and in 
such excellent spirits, while the saddle 
appeared both small and slippery. 

Of course my first attempt at mounting 
was @ failure, and so was my second, but 
the third landed me in the saddle very red 
in the face, and much humiliated at my 
own stupidity. Sir John was kindness 
itself. 

* Never mind,” he said consolingly “I 
don’t suppose Diana herself succeeded in 
mounting a horse the first time she tried. 
That sort of thing doesn’t come by 
instinct.” 

He led the pony to a secluded part of 
the park where, secure from all critical 
spectators, I could be put through my 
paces. The lesson proper was a very short 
one. After a few hints about holding my 
reins and rising in my stirrups, my 
instructor put his arm through Quicksilver’s 
bridle and led him slowly about on the 
grass, while he proceeded to make himself 
agreeable to me. 

It was impossible to deny that Sir John 
could be very pleasant when he chose, and 
I was, naturally, not a little flattered by 
his attentions, On looking back, I fancy 
that it was only the fact of his being 
married, and of what seemed to me a very 
advanced age, that kept me from losing my 
heart to my first admirer. On the present 
occasion he soon passed from indifferent 
to personal topics. He hinted that he was 
& lonely, unhappy man, that he had a 
strong craving for sympathy and affection, 
but these having always been denied him, 
he had been obliged to seek distraction in 
the so-called pleasures and amusements of 
society. It was rather difficult to know 
what to say in reply to these confidences, 
but I could quite believe that to be Lady 
Downham’s husband was no very enviable 
fate, and perhaps I looked more sympathy 
than I expressed, for Sir John seemed 
more than satisfied, and continued to talk 
about himscif and his woes with much 
Apparent enjoyment, 

We reached home just in time for tea, 





and scarcely had we given Cara an account 
of our afternoon than Miss Haughton and 
Captain Ayrton were announced. 

The former was a tall, largely-made 
young woman with round, rosy cheeks, 
well-opened dark eyes, and a wide, smiling 
mouth. She came into the room with an 
aplomb that did infinite credit to her 
twenty years. 

“Dear Mrs, Broughton, how do you 
do?” she exclaimed, kissing Cara. “It is 
so delightful to be at Oaklands again. 
Why, there’s Maggie,” kissing Mrs. Wyn- 
scott. “ Wretch ! what mischief are you 
up to here?” to Sereno, whom I quite 
expected to see kissed in his turn. 

Captain Ayrton, who was a quiet, f 
soldierly-looking man, seemed rather cast 
into the shade, I thought, by his large and 
lively fiancée. 

‘Come, Trix,” said Cara, “I want to 
introduce you to a cousin of mine. You 
two must be great friends, as you are the 
only girls here,” 

“As if that were any reason!” said 
Miss Haughton, shaking hands, how- 
ever, with great cordiality, ‘ Enough 
to make us spit fire at each other all the 
time.” 

It was evident that the new-comer, with 
her high spirits, good humour, and keen 
enjoyment of life, was a general favourite, 
and I was not surprised at the silent but 
very apparent devotion of Captain Ayrton. 
By bed-time that night I felt as if I had 
known Trix Haughton all my life, and I 
willingly accepted her invitation to come 
into her room and have a good talk while 
we brushed our hair. In a very short 
time she learnt my little history, and then 
she proceeded to enlighten my mind, the 
innocence of which much amazed her, on 
the subject of passing events. 

“You know,” she began, “ your cousin 
Cara, though she is just as sweet as she 
can be, is behaving awfully badly to 

ou.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked in 
surprise, 

“ Why, of course, it’s disgraceful of her 
to have you here without a single un- 
attached man to meet you, when she 
knows perfectly well that it is your only 
chance of seeing any one.” 

“But I don’t want any unattached 
men,” I said. “Besides, I know she 
asked several, but they were none of 
them able to come.” 

‘Yes; she asked my brother Tom, but 
she knew he was in Norway, and she 
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probably knew the others were somewhere 
ele.” 

‘‘And then you forget Mr. Colthurst,” 
I went on. ‘Cara said he was quite an 
eligible, only he——” 

“Only he is not a marrying man; he 
has always been spoilt by married women 
who are old enough to know better. I 
should just think he was an eligible, 
though; he has one of the finest old 
places in Westmoreland. But it is no 
use your setting your affections on him ; 
he fancies every girl he sees wants to 
marry him for his money. The fact is, 
Mrs. Broughton is making use of you 
for her own purposes, and if she had 
asked an unattached man to meet you, 
all her plans would have been spoilt.” 

* Make use of me! Plans! What are 
you talking about?” I asked in growing 
amazement. 

“That's very easily explained. You 
must know that Cara Broughton has two 
great objects in life: first, to have the 
smartest horses, and secondly, to have 
the smartest parties in her own set. Now 
you may not be aware of it, but she has 
got rather a smart little party down here. 
The Downhams are quite in the swim, 
and she is acknowledged to be the best- 
dressed woman in London, Then Maggie 
Wynscott was the belle of last season, 
and Sereno and Lord Regie were two of 
the most popular artistic celebrities,” 

“Bat where do I come in?” I asked, 
for I had already picked up a little 
slang. 

‘You see,” continued Trix, “the Down- 
hams make a point of going about together. 
It looks so respectable, and as they have 
neither of them much character left, they 





are bound to take care of it. Sir John 
will only stop in a house where there's 
first-rate shooting and an ingénue to flirt 
with. Joey provides the shooting, and 
Cara sent for you to play the ingénue. 
Alan Beauchamp only goes where Lady 
Downham goes, and generally manages 
to drag his sister after him; she adores 
the spoilt cub. Lord Regie only goes 
where Maggie goes, so there you have the 
whole party, with the exception of Sereno, 
who patronises the houses that can boast 
the best cooks, and your cousin’s chef is 
quite a distinguished artist. So now you 
see that you are the link that keeps the 
most important members of the party 
together.” 

“But, indeed, I think you must be 
mistaken,” I urged. ‘Cara has warned 
me several times against Sir John; 
she said he ought to be labelled dan- 
gerous.” 

‘Oh, of course she doesn’t want you to 
get into mischief. She probably invited 
me to act as sheep-dog for you. But you 
really must be on your guard against 
that old crocodile, Sir John, I know him 
well; I had ‘passages’ with him myself 
when I first came out. You may take my 
word for it, it’s a mistake to get talked 
about with a married man of his age, It 
isn’t good enough.” 

At this novel conclusion to a moral 
lecture I burst out laughing. 

*T don’t think you need be alarmed 
about me,” I said, collecting my hairpins 
preparatory to departure, ‘I look upon 
@ married man as just the same as a 
married woman, and should as soon think 
A losing my heart to one as to the 
other,” 
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